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Frightened women rushed from their beds, dressed
hurriedly and ran down the stairs to seek shelter. Some
of them, glancing out of the doors of their homes,
soon discovered that the noise of shots did not come
from the A.A. guns but from the automatic rifles of an
S.S. Squad. They saw ambulances rushing up to the
square where six men lay on the ground spattered with
blood.
It was one of the S.S. raids on blackout criminals.
Berlin experiences them less frequently than other
German towns. Although it is only partly admitted
by the Nazi authorities, this crime wave which began
in Germany with the war has assumed unheard-of
proportions.
Goering's paper, the "Essener National Zeitung",
tells the story of these individuals and gangs who take
advantage of the blackout for their crimes. Squads are
dealing with them successfully, the paper adds. We have
seen how.
It is certainly necessary, even in Nazi Germany, to
guard against criminals. But one would have thought
that a country so well policed as Germany could catch
its criminals. But this is not any more the general policy.
The Nazis think it is not worth the trouble to catch
them. Better kill them.
So "shoot at sight in the blackout" is the order which
the S.S. squads have in their minds as they go on their
nightly rounds. In the case on the Olivaer Platz four
criminals were thus brought down by fire, two dead,
two dangerously wounded.
But there were six victims? The other two were just
harmless passers-by who can now, in hospital, ponder   ,
on justice in the Third Reich. Both were shot in the
leg.  No compensation,  not even an  excuse, reached